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Come, haste thee, love, and let us rove 
To distant vales away, 

Where fancy spreads. o’er verdant meads, 
The flow’ry robe of May. 

We’ll bound the rill, and climb the hill, 
And rest within the grove, 

And every breeze, shall through the trees 
Repeat our vows of love. , 


Then haste thee, love—away we ’ll rore— 
To distant vales we ’ll stray, 

Where fancy spreadso’er verdant meads 
Her robe of flow’rs so gay. 

Thus hand in hand, mee p life’s short span, 
In peace and love we ‘Il go; 

Our bliss we ’ll share with virtuous care, 
Nor guilty pleasures know. 


But should a fear, or silent tear, 
Thy secret thonght betray, 

1’! hush the sigh that fills thine eye, 
And kiss the tear away. 

Then haste thee, love-—away we ’ll rove— 
To distant vales we’ll stray, 

_ Where fancy spreads o’er verdant meads 

Her robe of flow’rs so gay. B. J. W. 
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THE MILITIA RIVALS. 
Another chapter from the manuscript “Chronicles of the Dutch Village.” 





BY WILLIAM BD. GALLAGHER. 





R-rub-a dub-dub—R-rub.a-dub-dub— 

Rub-e-dub-e—dub-e-dub-e, ' 
Duab-i-dub—dub!——_Drum Major. 

O, love in such a wilderness! Campbell. 


_I trust my readers have not forgotten, that some where 
about a year ago, I presented them with a scrap of the 
history of Rock-Hollow. It may be remembered that 
Rock-Hollow Farm is in.the vicinity of a pleasant and 
prosperous village, consisting in great part of Pennsylva- 
nia Germans, in the interior of our goodly state of Ohio. 
Historical sketches, and sketches of character, are Just 
now popular; and I like to see an author consult the taste 
of his readers—especially when there is a probability that 
such a course will contribute to the gratification of his 
own taste. ‘ Certes, this is not to be understood as having 
a sensual meaning: for it has long been known, that au- 
thors live on wind; and this is most particularly the case 
with those authors who are likewise editors: of literary 
periodicals. A thought has just struck me: Wonder if 
some of our congressmen and stump-orators don’t liveon 
wind likewise! Should think they did, from the character 
of some of their speeches. But this is.all by the way. I 
do not propose to.write an essay on wind, but a passage 
in the history of a coyple of veritable militia officers, —not 
very rare animals, I know,—Captain Hanse Van Schickle, 
and Lieutenant Martin Schmidthammer. But I willhere, 
nevertheless, take occasion to say, that many a famishing 
author has made a pleasant and hearty meal of the aura 
popularis. . 

Adjoining the landed possessions of old Johannes Pu- 
terbaugh,—ot whom my readers aforetime have all neces- 
sary knowledge,-—was a farm as extensive and valuable, 
though not so productive, because not so well worked, as 
the one belonging: to that worthy old agriculturist himeelf. 
On.the opposite side of the creek, embowered in trees, 
and pleasantly sit uated on the aforesaid farm, rose a snug 
and comfortable -farm-house.’ These constituted the do- 
main of Hanse V af Schickle,—commonly called . young 
Hanse, though on the “other side” of what Lord. Byton 
terms “‘life’s equinoxial line,” im contradistinction te his 
father, old Hanse. But as the old gentleman had lately 
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his familiar appellation ; though he by no means coveted 
the affix to his father’s cognomen. At the death of his 


our Fess along Rock-Hollow creek, 2 quarter of 
a mile to our right and as far to our left, and extending 
back something like three quarters of a mile, to the foot o 

that range of hille, whose russet and partly naked tree- 
tops you behold yonder cutting all kinds of grotesque fig- 
ures on the ragged horizon. , 

Hanse Van Schickle was rather idly disposed ; that is 
to say, he was more fond of militia trainings, house-rai- 
sings, and corn-shuckings, than of any thing else in the 
world. He was ambitious—and these gatherings, besides 
the good things which they invariably brought with them, 
afforded him most excellent opportunities for courting the 
favor of the people. Hanse had once in his life thought of 
matrimony ; why, he did not know ; for he had never ‘yet 
seen the person whom he regarded with especial partiali- 
ty. But somehow or other, an idea had crept into his 
head, that he was in love; and he did n’t know how to get 
it out again, unless by creeping into some pretty maiden’s 
head himself, and so getting into her good graces, and 
feeing a parson. He was troubled by night, and bothered 
by day; and as he had somewhere nal, or heard, or dream- 
ed, that the only effectual cure for love was matri , he 
resolved to have the premises snugged up a little, cast 
about him for. the sovereign remedy. He had just been 
elevated toa lieutenancy of militia; and thought be might 
aspire to the hand of our old eupoasaeenes, Tia Puter- 
baugh. He was not long in making his intentioneknown to 
her father; but the worthy Johannes had seen too many 
weeds among Hanse’s corn, and too much cheat and coc- 
kle with his wheat, while,he was engaged -in that same 
equivocal business of courting the favor of the people, to 
comport with his ideas of agricultural thrift—-and he gave 
that shrewd head of his a very mysterious motion, first to 
the right, then to the left, and then back again. 

Now this action might mean oné thing to you, kind 
reader, andanotherte me. It’s perfectGreek! And then 
there’s the perpendicular action,or motion of the proboscis 
up-and-down, up-and-down, for all the world like a duck’s 
head. It’sall Hebrew to me!—and if 1 had been Hanse 
Van Schickle, I would n't’ have understood a bit of it, 
without first having got the daughter to explain; at any 
tate, unless it had been the up-and-down duck’s head mo- 
tion—which does, now that { have thought more of it, 
appear to have some-sense in it, Perhaps, after all, it is 
neither Greek nor Hebrew; but is some other Janguage 
whieh Hanse understood: and, now that I recollect how 
readily he knew what it meant, ] suspect it must be 
Dutch. Strange the thought never struck me before! A 
goodly portion of Hanse’s mulled cider disappeared that 
night, and he slept till late next inorning. When he got 
up, and dressed himself, and took breaktast, he began to 
think that books,or-common prescribers, or dreanis, did n’: 
always tell the truth ; for he really believed that the sim- 
ple shake of the old gentleman’s head, had thoroughly 
cured him of his disease. 

About three years passed away, before a thought of mat- 
rimony again invaded the coo] dominions of Hanse’s brain 
—so much engaged was he with trainings, buskings, 
raisings, and—for he had by this time become quite a 
politician—stump-speakings. - About this period, howev- 
er, he got desperately smitten by the beauty of a new- 
comer; a young maiden of eighteen or nineteen, whose 
parents had recently purchasee and settled im the vicinity. 
Hanse met her at acorn-shucking—sat by her at the sup- 
per-table—reached her eupto the waiter—helped her 
plentifully to the smoking pot-pie, and bountifully to the 
cakes and sweet-meats.. He was head and ears in love, 
and completely monopolized the.attention of his charmer. 
It is true that he occasionally caught an angry glance from 
a lowering eye on the opposite side of the table, and un- 
derstood its meaning; but he did n’t choose to be jostled 
‘out, of the track upon whicli he had just then so pleasantly 
entered; and every time he met the aforesaid glance, he 
redoubled his efforts at gallantry. When the tables ‘and 
unappropriated eatabies were removed into the kitchen, 
or “other room” of the old-fashidned two-ended log house, 
and the chairs were ranged rownd the wall, and the bux- 
om.lasses seated in them ready for all sorts of fun, Hanse 
slipped-in by the side of the fresh-cheeked Betty Fromm, 
just in time to keep out-the owner of the eye which had 





deceased, there was a prospect of young Hanse’s losing 





lowered upon him at the table. He received a look, black 


father, Hanse inherited the beautiful property now under||- 
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ag a thunder-cloud in June, but stood it manfully; and his 
fair inamoratto -, 


‘*Repulsing not, though still consenting not,” 


he managed to keep charge of the prize for the whole 
evening. Once only did his rival get an opportunity of 
whispering into the ear of Miss Betty; but that once play- 
ed the deuse with the siaooth brow and self-satisfied coun- 
tenance of Hanse; for when they had all “gone round the 
buckeye, stump,”’ ‘marched Philander,” and “hunted the 
button,” to their hearts’ content, and were beginning to 
talk about breaking up, and singling out and’ securing 
their partners for the homeward ramble, Hanse was thun- 
der-struck, upon asking the ‘pleasure of secing Miss — 
Betty Fromm safe home,” to find that ‘she had half an 
hour béfore promised that 
Schmidthammer ! 

Hanse Van Schickle’ turned on his heel, with ill-con- 
cealed disappointment, and felt very much like thrusting 
his fist into Mr. Schmidthamwer’s face; but much more 
like running his head into some dark hole, like a rooster 
that has been flogged. His cow-feathers stuck up most 
ludicrously; and for a few moments he wandered about 
the room, apparently abstracted and bewildered, All at 
once he observed, that the female part of the company had 
quitted the apartment, and were in the “other room,” pre- 
paring for their departure. He took advantage of this 
opportunity, to make his own exit. But just ashe was 
passing through the open space between the two rooms, 
he beheld an additional source of torture to his feelings;— 
for hanging on his rival’s arm was the gay Betty Fromm, 
apparently waiting for other company, now looking most 
roguishly into Martin’s face, and now laughing heartily. 
This was too much for such mortal flesh as went to make 
up the corporeal.being of Hanse Van Schickle, to bear. 
To be thus “‘cut out” by an inferior officer in his own 
company! he could n’t stand it; and giving bis hat an ad- 
ditional pull or two over his eyes, he shot past them’ like 
a rocket, and was soon pacing the floor. of his own house. 
Throwing off his heavy over-coat, and chucking two or 
three of Wood. upon the fire at once—for it was a 
cool November night—he sat down to think over the af- 
fairs of the evening. Some people, when their feelings 
are wrought up.to a particular pitch, are apt tothink aloud 
—and this waz the case with poor Hanse. What his 
previous cogitations were, I know not; perhaps the cool- 
ness of the weather, together with the spectacle of his 
heart’s adored hanging upon the arm of his rival, had 
frozen up the current of thought; but be that asit may,soon 
after seating himself by the fire, he broke out furiously, 
partly in praises of the handsome Betty Fromm, but 
mostly in curses upon the devoted head of the paltry Mer- 
tin Schmidthammer. [But at length he paused, turned the 
round green beach forestick over twoor three times.punch- 
ed it. because it would n’t buth fast enough, shoveled 
the live coals up on it, threw himself back into a chair 
with his feet braced against the jambs of the fire-place, in 
a manner worthy the eye of Mrs. Trollope, and yawned 
most fashionably for those times. But the storm Was on- 
ly gathering new force, and concentrating its scattered 
energies; and it soon broke out again, as furiously as ever. 
He now, however, vented his spleen upon his rival, alto- 
gether in his military character. 

“Tam shupaltern!—tont. know no petter ash bell vat 








gratification to Mr. ‘Martin 


‘ish tue to his shuperiors!—aint shatisfied mit running ’gin 


me for captain, put mustrun’gin me too, *mong te women! 
Put wait till te “lection, unt Il] teach him vat’s what! 
Sure ash my uame ish HanseVan Schickle, I°l] pe "lected: 
unt ten shee who’ll peat mitte women! Te tam shupaltem!? 

And here Hanse seized the tongs; and, as he had'n’t 
his rival in his clntches, he began to abuse the fire again 
most unmercifully.—This, be it knowa, is a very great re- 
lief to persons that are vexed. IT have inany a .time seen 
an old lady, when the pot did n't boil as fast as she wished, 
or the tea-kettle kept singing for half an hour. on the very 
point tooof boiling all the time, as if just on purpose to 
tantalize her, or when the flannel cakes would n’t brown 
on the griddle, though her company were smacking .their 
lips and waiting with yearnjng stomachs,—at such atime 
I have seen the gentle old lady, her passion wrought up 
toa terrible pitch, suddenly seize the poker or the tongs, 
and begin to punch and bang the fire, and then toss the 
wood aboutat a wonderful rate fora minute ortwo; atthe 
end of which time, she would be as cool as a cucumber, and 
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as placid as a summes la rh 

have covered her cakes and griddle with ashes, and knock- 
ed the spout off of her teapot! It is 4 sovereign pleasure 
and relief tothe vexed, this abusing of the poor fire, You 
willsee a béautiful young Miss réturn home lateof 4 win- 
ter evening from a baltor the theatre, and take her ‘place 
in @ warm corner. ' Her fingers aré cold, ard her toes 
ache. Forthwith she snatches up the tongs, an: gives 
the fire a sqund drubbing. Sovereign remedy! She is now 
quite comfortable. ‘ An author's wrist gets cold, and his 
fingers are:too numb to write. fe drops his pen, wheels 
round like lightning, and graeps the poker as.if aboutsto 
exterthinate a legion of fiends. He.tosses the forestick 
over, punches the back-log as though it had no feeling, or, 
he had none, turns slowly round to his table again, and 
the current of thought flows on smoothly, .and the pen 
glides over the paper as rapidly as ever! The politician 
strides into the Wack room of a coffee-house, and picks up 
a late paper. He has been standing in the snow for an 
hour or two, bespattering this candidate.with foul epithets, 
and. bedavbing that one with fulsome praise. The first 
article he glances at, is headed ‘Glorious victory over 
our opponents.” He isone of. those opponents, and dash- 
es ‘the paper to the floor. He just then perceives that the 
chunks of stone-coal in the grate, are as-big as his head. 
He gives them a tremendous kick with his frozen boot, 
and Ls pieces fly all about the room. He takes the sho- 
vel, gathers them up with admirable patience, and sits 
down to read the discarded newspaper, feeling quite com- 
fortable! _““Thus wags the world.” It is a sovereign 
pleasure and relief to the vexed, this abusing of the poor 
fire , 













But lord Byron hated digressions—and sodo I! Hanse’s 
fire was stubborn, and: wouldn’t do as he wanted it to.— 
. Like a pig,the more he -beas and banged and tried to make 
it go on€, way, the more it insisted on going another way; 
end that way was out, So,—satisfied that he should beat 
his rival at the approaching’election. forthe captaincy of 
the Town: Guards, which, on account of the known par- 
tiality of the ladies for military mén, would give him the 
advantage ina contest for the fair Betty Fromm,-—Hanse 
sought his pillow. . And here we >will leave -him; for I 
have too much sympathy with persons ir his situation, to 
awaken them from.a slumber which may beguile a few 
hours with pleasant dreams. As the noble author already 
referred to says, ; 


‘A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind.” 


The Town Guards were twenty-two in rumber. They 
wete as well eqipped and unifofmed as is common with 
‘the volunteer companies of country villages. Hanse 
Van Schicklé had been lieutenant of the company for 
some three years; and for nearly the same period, Martin 
Schmidthammer had been thé next in command. The 
death of their captain, abdut this time, eneering an elec- 
tion necessary to fill the vacancy thus created, Hanse and 
Martin were pitched upon as thecandidates. ‘The latter 
had the greater number of personal friends in the compa- 
ny; but two or three of these had always been great stick- 
ers for regular succession, and opposed to elevating an 
inferior officer over a superior. They therefore felt bound 
to vote for the former. The first ballot was over, and the 
votes were counted.. “For Hanse Van Schickle”—and 
here Harise opened eyes and ears to their utmost stretch, 

and elevated himself to his extreme altitude—‘ For Hanse 
Van Schickle-——nine!” Hanse knew the number of the 











a vacancy in the 7 of lieutenant; and to this his late 
mpetitomwas c m by a vote of enteen totwo—onl 
Hance and his’** barrel of *krout” ek yoting abninst tit ¢ 

You will find, in.all your transactions in life, that when 
a professed friend suddenly turns. against .you through 
motives of djshonesty, he will henceforth be your bitterest 
enemy. Itis human nature—the nature créated by hunian 
tcaching—not that by whicli-we are endowed by the Great 
Giver. ‘The “barrelof krout” man was Hot the first, nor 
the last one, by whom tiis fact has-been exemplified. He 
only enacted on a small scale, what is every day enacted 
on a large one;.and I would here treat my readers to.a par- 
agraph of two of sage reflections, were it not that these 
digressions play the deuse with one’s stery.- Where had 
‘we got to in our narrative! O, we had just witnessed the 
triumph of Hanse Van Schickle over Martin Schmidt- 
hammer, in a contest for military distinction, Here,then, 
we will resume. ; 

The election for officers of. a lower grade was soon got 
through with, and the different individuals elevated were 
fully invested with their new dignities. . This was three 
days after the eorn-shucking; and Hanse had not seen the 
tidy Betty Fromm since that time, Judge, then, what a 
longing desire he had to see. her again, and to display his 
military genius in her presence! » At the time of Hanse’s 
election to the heutenancy, he had purchased a new uni- 
form, ‘‘out and out.” But three years of service. had 
made his coat,which was at first a tolerably fair blue, quite 
foxy on the back and shoulders; and, to keep up appear- 
ances, he had for a year past been in the habit of anoint- 
ing the faded parts with a lump of indigo, on the morning 
of every muster day! On the present occasion, feeling 
quite sure of being elected to the captaincy, he had taken 
particular pains with his old garment, and exhausted an 
extra quantity of the bluing matter upon .it; and he con- 
gratulated himself on having made it look almost as well 
as when new, 

But, Hanse was eager to make his appearance before 
his heart’s idol, in all the glory of his recently acquired 
honors; and soon had the Town Guards drawn up in front 
of the tavern.’ He carried them through the different ex- 
ercises as speedily as possible, and was soon marching 
through the village at their head.. His manner of per- 
forming the different evolutions was unique and original, 














and must not be passed over without’some notice. His 
lieutenant occasionally bit his lips, but conducted himself 
peaceably. It was but a few squares from the tavern 
where thiey had held the election, to the main street, which 
of course they must parade through. This was soon 
reached. . ts 

«You shee tat prick-patin te shtreet, closheto tat mut- 
hole,’’ said captain Hanse, pointing with his sword inthe 
direction of the object named, and addressing the man 
nearest him in the frontrank. ‘Vell, now—t’you go’ to 
tat’ prick-pat, unt ten wheel up shtreet, to te right.” 

Lieutenant Martin bit his nether lip—smiled—cursed— 
repeated the order, but ina form a little different—and the 
Town Guards marched up the main street, asiit was a 
straight line, in respectable style. 

‘I shay, Chon Brahbecker, let’s haff Yankee Tootle! 
Corporal Neuff, keep tat rank shtraight! Quick shtep!” 
shouted Hanse, as they neared the Town Hall, where the 
delighted juvemile inhabitants of the village were gather- 








company toa unit. Four from twenty-two—the judge and 
clerk, and the two cadidates—left eighteen. Nine was 
onte-half—plain as A B C—and Hanse breathed freely.— 
“For Martin, Schmidthammer—nine!” This, was pro- 
nounced by the judge of,eléction to be ‘‘an exact tie, 
and a new balloting was ordered. While tickets. were 
preparing for this, Hanse was observed in all parts of the 
bar-room, busily engaged in_ electioneering, and treating 
the company. The votes of the second ballot were being 
polled.” Martin stood apart; his arins were folded with 
considerable dignity; but his countenance was expressive 
of disapporntment, Not so with Hanse. He was seated 
on the end of a whiskey barrel, with half a dozen ‘*choice 
spirits” arownd him, and, for aught I know to the contra- 
ry, with soine thirty-five gajloneunderhim. A malicious 
devil wasJaughing in his eye; his face was covered with 
a profusion of smiles; but “bargain and management 
peeped out through the-whole of them, He tried hard to 
keep the guilty consciousness from his countenance; but 
it was like the ghost of Banquo, and ‘wouldn't down at 
his bidding.’ He was all merriment, however, and gave 
himself no farther trouble about theelection. Why? He 
knew. The yotes of the second ballot were counted. ‘For 
Hanse Van Schickle--ten!* For Martin Schmidthammer 
—eight!” Hanse was declared tobe duly elected captain 
of the Town Guards. He mounted the whiskey barrel, 
and returned:thanks forthe honor done him. But, his 
elevation secure, he was now thinking only of ‘his success 
with Betty Fromm; and .Eiregret to say, that his speech 
upon the occasion was not the tagst happy oratorical effort 
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alt transpired abouta year aftor the election, that'Hanse had bribed 
ene of those who first voted for bis opponent, tovate for him; in consid- 
eration of a barrel of prime krout/ . 


ed in groups to see the soldiers pass. : 

Here the principal cross street intersected the main 
street; and Hanse thought it a capital time to display his 
unique tact at command, in the presence of the congrega- 
ted mass of urchins, hostlers, and dram-drinkers. Again 
he addressed his nearest man in the front rank : 

**You shee tat teat cat, off tere von shite of te roat.— 

Tell, ten—t’you march to tat, turn to te right, over yon- 
ter, unt go shtraight forrat, towarts neighpor Fromm’s.” 
But lieutenant Schmidthammer’s dander was raised. He 
couldn’t bear to. be lead about in this way, by his late ri- 
val; especially when He found that Hanse was going to 
show his superior station to Miss Betty Fromm, and to 
display his equivocal genius in that quarter. The lieuten- 
ant was. in the middle of his company—-ten in his front, 
and ten in his rear. : 

**Halt!”? shouted he; at the top of his voice. 

The captain was nettled. 

“Forrats march!” exclaimed that worthy, shaking his 
sword at the lieutenant,and then gradually bringing it toa 
horizontal position, the point-towards the dwelling-house 
of Betty Fromm, the lombardies surrounding which were 
just perceptible in‘the distance. ‘‘Forrats march!” 

“Halt!” repeated lieutenant Schmidthammer, in a very 
authoritative tome, turning round and facing his division 
of the company. ‘{’ll teach him, if hehash all te com- 
mand. I leaf it to you, men, if. one half of tish company 
tont ‘belong to me?”’ 

“March tis way!” shouted the valorous captain. 

‘¢ *Tention!” exclaimed the lieutenant. ‘‘Forrats march, 
pack tis way; ten turmto te left, unt parate in-yonter fielt 
——Wheel-—-forrats ‘marc uick step!” and the two di- 
visions being fairly separated, away went the lieutenant 
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nlf in r. Bat the latter di ite 
had the better part of the sundered company, for the drum 
and fife were at the head, and continued with him. 


‘ Captain Haiisel Van) Sehiokle . marched {neigh 
YF Bout n 





romm’s, in allhis glory, “and noded to Mis 
ten minutes he marched back again, and agai 
then spoke. Miss Betty Fromm smiled. That was enough, 
Hanse felt assured that he had made an impression, and 
soon returned tothe armory, and dismissed: the troop. . In 
a quarter ef an hour afterwards, his lieutenant. followed 
iis examiplé: And thus closed the muster-day. of that 
ot day memorable in the annals of the Duteli Vil- 
age.: 

- {-wasa mere stripling in those days; and being maturady 
very modest, had no thought that 7 was to one a 
great historiographer of the village; and the surroundin 
country. Had my future destiny been, revealed to me, i 
would have treasured up other matters of the time, for 
the gratification of posterity. I well remember, however 
that Martin Schimidthemmer was alivays thought to be a 
spunky chap.. He wasa saddler and harness-maker by 
trade, had a shop in town, and Was tolerably well to do in 
the world, But then, he was -wofully fond of the essence 
of corn and rye—whiskey 1s too vulgar an expression for 
the refined taste of the day; and this was enough to pre- 
vent him from becoming,husband to any of the daughters 
of the frugal and industrious. Dutch yeomanry of the vi- 
cimity, ‘He was unwellon the evening of the muster-day, 
and could eat no supper. He greatly feared that his rival, 
the captain, had spoken to Miss Betty Fromm, while dis- 
playing his military skill and honors in her presence, and 
whispered something in her.ear about his evil propensities, 
He could not eat, and so he took to drinking. But all 
wouldn’t do. He had no peace of mind. He resolved at 
length to go and spend the evening with the object of his 
love; but then something whispered him that his rival 
had himself made an engagement with the fair one to that 
effect; and he feared that the captain had obtained an ad- 
vantage in the afternoon, which he would maintain in the 
evening. The thought was madnesstohim. But his heat- 
ed and scheming brain suddenly bit upon an expedient.— 
Hanse Van Schickle, as we already know, lived over the 
creek, The race-course of a grist-mi!l also Jay between 
him and the object of the mutual love of the rivals, Over 
this was a foot-bridge, which he would have to pass, com- 
posed of a few thick planks, merely flung across.. It would 
be an easy matter to remove these, and substitute others 
for them. This would be the means of giving his tival a 
good cool ducking, and prevent him from entering the lists 
on that night. “And on that night, if he could have a faiF 
chance, Martin had resolved on coming to,an understand- 
ing, of a particular’ kind, with Miss Betty Fromm. He 
had visited her three or four times, and why shouldn’t he? 

Well—no sooner was it fairly dark, than the chivalrous 
lieutenant repaired to the mill-race. He rightly calculated 
that his rival would be impatient, and knew there was no 
time to be lost. Hehad soon removed the thick planks 
and placed others in the same situation, which*he knew 
would break with the weight of Hanse on their middle. 
He then took his station at a short distance, beh 
tree, to observe the result of his expedient. Presently he 
heard footsteps approaching, and -saw Hanse make hia 
appearance, accompanied by his bighouse-deg. He curs- 
ed the dog, for he feared his weight might bend the boards 
so much as to discover the trick to his master. But Hanse 
approached on a half trot, and his dog shota full rod a-head 
of him, and crossed over nicely. Martin’s eyes were 
strained now to their utmost. Hansecame booming along 
so rapidly, that he was half way over before he felt. the 
boards bend. He then felt them sinking with him, and 
quick as thought made an effort to spring to.the bank.— 
But he failed to.accomplish this feat; for his exertion snap- 
ped the boards short off, and souse he went into the full 
race. And there he stuck, up to his. knees in mud, and 
up to his breast in water, shouting lustily for help. It 
was now Martin’s time to’be off—and he cut from his co- 
vert, in all haste. But he had forgotten the near Vicinity 
of Hanse’s dog. This faithful animal, hearing its master’s 
cries, and seeing a man suddenly spring from behind a tree 
and ‘‘cut dirt” at so rapida rate, thought there was law- 
ful game on the ground, and laid to it fora fair chase. Be- 
fore the retreating lieutenant was aware, Jowler had him 
by the leg,and soon made two pieces of the covering ofthat 
important member ofhis body corporate. He next seized the 
skirt ofhis best Sunday dress-coat,and, before Hanse could 
bring a club to bear upon his antagonist, rent it from the 
body, and dropped it upon the ground, to make another 
effort: - But the lieutenant now laid about him so. effectu- 
ally with his club, that the poor dog was glad to.make his 
retreat; but he did not do this, until he had sunk histeeth 
pretty deeply into the lieutenant’s uncovered calf. 

Martin Schmidthammer sought his bed early that night, 
with, othér pains than those of the heart to trouble him.— 
Two weeks passed away, before he was able to make his 
appearance in the street again. Hanse Van Schickle 
stuck in the mill-race for about an hour, when he was ta- 
ken out by the miller, who. was on his way to. make some 
alteration in the head-gate of the race. He caught a se- 
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rially, and to hasten their convalescence. ‘ 


‘Married, in this town, on Thursday last, by: the Rev. 
Peter Hopewe!l, Mr. Charles Derffenderffer, of Laneaster |\of nature. The prospect on the ‘north and.west, is said || folio. Eaperiany, 
county, Pennsylvania, to Miss Elizabeth Fromm, of this ry 


village, but formerly of that county.” 


All I have to say in conclusion, as a veritable chroni- 
cler, is, that the parties had been engaged for some years, 
and that Mr. Derffenderffer had just come to the West to 
elaim his bride, and, if pleased with the country, to be- 


come a backwoodsman. 
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the same length of ‘time that Martin was confined to his. ||city, overhangi 
The particulars of their rival) loves, and their nocturnal 
mishaps, had got abroad long before’ they did;'and they 
considered themselves at quits, and said as’ little about 
matters and:things as possible. Indeed, the great bone of 
contention was now in the possession of a third person, 
-and they vied with each other to see which could conduct |/been refaced and rebuilt, in a style.of modern’ Grecian 
himself with the. most philosophical indifference. The 

following paragraph. which was: read to them from 
the village newspaper about a week after the night of their || of Cesar. 
provoking mishaps, served to cool their blood very mate- 


39 
wet waters of the Dee, stands the cas-|| vanity of the world; and how impressive the lesson taught, 
tle, the scene many a tragic act in the‘lives of the||of the perishable nature of all earth glory, and of every 
noble and the brave of former ages, and the prison, at the||temporal . good! “Dust has again. returned to dust, and 
close of the fourteenth century, of a regal captive, in the||ashes to ashes,”’ but the immortal spirits of the actors in 
person of Richard the 2d, previously to the resignation of ||the gorgeous, seene, where are they!—for ages, gone: to 
his throne to Henry of Lancaster. Much of the pile has'|their “long home,” where the things which then knew 
them, shall-know them no more forever, ' 
architecture; but ‘patts of it are coeval with the walls, As a ruin, Kenilworth is beautiful indeed; and a day, at 
particularly a massive round tower, still bearing the, name || least, could’be given to {ts examination, with undiminished 
oe interest and gratification. Every section,‘adorned with 
The whole’ panorama presented in the walk is diversi-||the most graceful and loxurjant drapery of flowing ivy, 
fied and exciting, rich in its subjects of reflection derived{} would in itself; form a picture} and I could hardly be satis- 
from. history and the arts, and beautiful in its delineations || fied to allow.my pencil to remaim unemployed in my. port- 
when I saw other visitors with baskets 
their sides, as if there by the day, 
having the Dee for a foreground, and the blue mountains || transferring various perts of it to their sketch-books: The 
of Wales in the distance, with a vast range of luxuriant||lights and shadows cast over it by the brightness of the 
and richly cultivated coufitry intervening. morning sun, and'the silver gleamings, thrown back’ from 
The glowing sunset of a summer’s day was now added |j the polished leaves of the clustering vine; were just such 
to its loveliness; and with the freshness and fragrance of 


as an artist would have them; and added greatly to the 
June breathing from everything around, and the golden|jimpressions of beauty, which the visit has left on my im- 





to be one of the finest and most extensive in the kingdom,|| of refreshments 


gleamings of the western sky iliuminating the turrets and |j agination. ' 
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STEW ART'S SKETCHES. 


. - . {tween them. 
We continue, below, our extracts from Mr. Stewart’s entertaining vol- Of hills and dales, and woods,.and lawns, and spires, * 


umes, “Sketches of Society in Great Britain and freland.” 
CHESTER, ENGLAND. 


Were Chester the first place on which an American be sss Ha Poa nests 
should cast his eyes, after arriving in England, he would 
at once feel himself to be in an old and foreign land.— 
The massive wa]ls by which it is surrounded, its weath- 
er-beaten and time-blackened towers and ‘antique dwell- 
ings, however few attractions they may have for those 
who have been familiar with such subjects from their 
birth, would be gazed on by him with . feelings of lively 
interest and admiration; and in the remembrance that for 
eighteen hundred years it has been the crowded abode of 
generation after generation of men, he would walk 
through and around it with musings on the present and 


the past,. never before forced upon him b 


towers of the city, ‘and throwing double beauty on ‘the|| The grand entrance, built by the earl of’ Leicester, is 


impurpled plain below, I entered fully into.the enthusiasm)|sti!l entire. It was never connected with the castle, but 

Hof the poet, when of a similar scene he exclaims, * il was a to the wall by which it was surrounded, and 
: q . ’ consists. of four towers, with a lofty arched gatewtly be- ° 

‘Heavens! .what a goodly prospect spreads around, The arch has been walled up, and thie-whole 

And glittering towers. and gilded streams, till all is now transformed into a dwelling, for the keeper ant his 


The stretching landscape into smoke decays.” family. It contains some curidus specimens:of “old work, 


in wood, from the castle; and the leads onthe top of the 
. tower, command extensive.views of tlie surrounding coun- 
Distant glimpses of iyy-covered walls and towers were'|‘FY- The castle itself, occupies the summit of a gently 
soon caught. before us, as we were.whirled rapidly over a||Welling knoll, some rods’ distant. It .was originally a 
road, branching for a short distance from the main route, ||9u#drangle, enclosing a large court or area; ‘but a small 
to a little hamlet near the castle;' and-prepared us, by portion of it only is standing—showing here and there, a 
the occasional gaze of a moment, for the depth of impres- || ™@8Sive- tower, or pointed’arch, and remainsof the beau- 
sion which a full view of the. first object of the. kind ever tiful bow windows, which formed so ornamental a part of 
beheld, with the various associations inseparable from it,||"¥ architecture, of the.agein which. the more modern 
is calculated to make on the imagifations of those whose}|P#tts of the sireeture were erected. 

country even. was unknown to.the world, when,these then Upon the attainder of sir ‘Robert Dudley, son’ of the 
stately battlements and turrets were gleaming widely in earl of Leicester, the;manor and castle of Kenilworth re- 
the meridian brightness of earthly honor, ‘The enclosure|| Vetted to the crown, and was a faverite residence ’of sev- 


y any similar||of a few acres, by which the ruin is guarded frou: wantom eral of the princes of blood, til: the time of Charles IT, 
subjects of contemplation. 


So early as the lieutenancy of Julius Agricola 


Britain, near the close of the ‘first century, Chester, 
known to have been a Roman colony, and from that pe- 


trespass and depredation, is separated‘from the. road by’a || Whe? it the conferred upon the family of Hyde, and has 

ia || Wall, through which the keeper admits, by a small gate, of Clasaa e rye time, been a possession of the earls 

jg || the visitors: who. now, in greater or less numbers, are daily - rendon. of that name. 
attracted to the place. Before our carriage could:draw up 


: THE KING ANID QUEEN--A LONDON Mon. 
riod till the end of four hundred years, when the fall of ||** this entrance, we: were surrounded by a troop of little 


a : : - On: Tuesday mornin 
the empire left Britain once more to the possession of her{|Sitls from tp ener’ ar ss — - to an- 
native sons, it was the station of the twentieth legion’ of'|\ticipate her fellows in the sale of a book of. description, 


rning, there was a military review in 
Hyde Park, at'which the king and queen were’ present, 


: 0 2M, j;and-the duke of Wellington appeared-at the head of his 
the imperial army. Some of its churches are among yaalany f aaghada riper et hauds before the chaise own regiment. - The day was fine, and the spectacle beau- 
the first. foundations of christianity in the island,. and door could be opened; and from whose importunity to dis- 


many of them,.as they now stand, have for centuries wit- . Sune? : 
pein the would and felt the corroding power of|| “ete freed only by the shutting of the keeper's gate, after 


time. 


With the exception of York, it. is the only remaining 


tiful for one of the kind. Nothing of the character, can 
pose of a second copy, after one had been purchased, we = ner eee than the horse-guards. "In the mere 
we iy yoo 7 Lae show of splendid caparison, and equipment of men and 


> horse, whatever their efficiency in battle.may be, it is im- 
The noise with which this closed‘again upon the wall, y y be, it 16 im 


ahenieede of coakeil tefahod ne — that any troops in the world should surpass them. 
i is ; and thus, a curiosity to|| Started hundreds of rooks trom every part of the ivy-cius-|lin richness or beauty.- , 
Gectictams oth —- as to veces thet the tered pile before us, who, hovering around, with loud caw- . We had neglected to make proper arrangements for pas- 
New World. The foundation-of the walls: is believed to| "8°: proclaimed, in no uncertain language, that the only,/sing the kines; and, not meeting with any of our friends 
have been laid by the Romans; and the form and dimen- inhabitants-of that which once was amiong the stateliest|| who could take us within, had an opportunity of observ-- 
sions of the city, now, to be much the same as when oe: of palaces, were now flocks of unclean birds. Trifling as 
‘ ’ ‘ 


cupied by them. It is nearly square, and. about two this incident may appear, It gave a tone to,every feeling 

















ing- something of the character of a Londen mob—espe- 


cially, during the entrance of the reyal corfége. I hap- 
miles in circuit, and has four gates for carriages, one on miecvalcheup si nmigiaiasts nee rye see “es sicher pe type? 


each side, those opposite being connected by streets came the inlet ‘to musings which will long remain associ- 
' ’ 


which intersect. in the middle of the town, ~ ’ 


The walls are of brown free-stone, and vary in height, 
from a few feet only, in some places, to an elevation of 
some eighty or a hundred on the north end, where they 
overhang the deep excavations of a canal communicating. 
with the interior. Their breadth on the top is about 
three feet; and furnished with.a parapet on the outer 
side, and a light rail of iron on the inner, they form a||and the past. 
pleasant and commanding promenade, accessible . from 
within by flights of stone. steps, at various, intervals on 


the different sides. : 


In the courso of this promenade, the finest.views are | But where was the elysian imagery of Jahd and water, that 
obtained of the city within on the one hand—of its vene- “ye fae 
rable cathedral, old churches, and different public edifices || @"tlered herds?| Where the mirrored lake, and its Triton 
—and of the country without on the other, through. a cir- und Arion, in the midst of the sportive mermaids and dol- 
cuit of vast extent; while, at every few'steps, you meet phins? Where the groups of gods and, goddesses, pouring 
with objects immediately connected with the walls them-|| their richest gifts at the feet of loyalty! 

selves, worthy the notice and observation of the stranger. |j®!t0us display of the tournament and tilt-yard—the clang- 
All the ancient gates, with their appendages of caution jj ° of the jeyous trumpet, and the strains of enrapturing 
and defence,*have given vlace, within the last half century,,|| MUSIC, swelling on the breeze! rou 

to modern looking, bridge-like entrances, better adapted || ‘ve throng—the os a host and favorite—and where 
to the convenience of the ingress and egress of the varied |! te stately queen’ All gone—and 
vehicles that press through them, in the business and || /eaving a trace behind! 
travel of every day, but little in harmony with the general The wide-spread hunting grounds are traversed now, 
features of the structure of which they form a part. Here 

and there, however, an antique tower, projecting from an 
angle, or surmounting a buttress, keeps you in remem- 
brance of the nature and original uses of the mass upon 


which you are treading. A principab of these, at the||even the outlines of the banquetting hall, then filled with 
north-east corner of the city, is marked with special his- 


all the wit, beauty, and splendor of the court, can scarce 
toric interest, as that from the-top of which the ill-fated 


Charles I., in 1645, witnessed the discomfitare of, his||is now only heard the pricouth noise.of rooks and ravens, 
forces by the parliamentéry troops, on the neighboring 


plain of Rowton Moor; and, at the diagonal angle of the 


pened to be very near the gate at'which it arrived. It con- 
sisted of a detachment of Kife-guards, and three or four 
ated with a recollection of the hour. carriages and four. Theking was inthe first, and ‘was 
received with mingled hisses and cheers; but the queen, 
who followed with unqualified dissatisfaction.. The low- 
est scurrility was heaped upon her, in full hearing. And, 
I scarce know whien } lave felt’ more indignant, than 
while’ it became necessary for her carriage to remain at a 


stand, in the very thickest of the crowd, till the king 
Before us was the scene of one of the. most|| Should alight. 


magnificent and costly pageants, ever witnessed in the|| . 1 is but a few deys, since his majesty received a blow 
‘kingdom, and the princely castle of one honored beyond || UP" the head, from a’ stone thrown at him, at the Ascot 
| precedent, with the confidence and favors of the throne.}/'#ces- -And there Was an anxious and troubled éxpression 


on the countenance of the queen, not from ati apprehen- 
sion of danger, but, probably, from a feeling of regret, in 
which I sympathized, on the principle, that no political 
sentiment—the ‘alleged, though it is not improbable, un- 
founded: cause of her unpopularity—can never justify per- 
Where the chiv-|}500@l abuse towards any one, much less towards a female, 
whatever her rank may be. ‘And, as she drew back in the 

corner of the carriage, from the low language, and con- 
Where the gay and fest-|| tempt by which she was assailed, I felt a spirit mové with-- 
in me, which would, were it necessary, have called every 

gone forever, without} Power into exercise, against the -villanous rabble around.. 


The morning was bright and lovely; and only the mo- 
ment before, 1 had been in the exuberance of fine spirits; 
but now, an irresistible thoughtfulness came over me, 
and I wag at once spiritless dnd sad; A thousand imagi- 
nations rushed upon, my mind; ‘and as J gazed around, I 
| became lost in interrogatives connected with the present 











| was once spread around? Where the noble park, wita its 
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CAUSES OF WAR. | 
only by the plough-boy and the reaper. Where was on¢e|} ‘It is apparent that lust of power, and the’ senseless 
the lake, isa widely tufted meadow; and the castle itself,|}quarrels of princes, are generally the causés.of wars, and 
from whose turrets the banner of England, then so proud-|j of the devastations and slaughter of their subjects attend- 
ly gleamed, is a crumbling mass of ruin, amidst .which,||ing them. About ahundred years ago, the king of Pegu 
made war against the king of Siam, with an army of aboye 
a million of foot, two hundred thousand horses, five thou- 
he traced; and where, in place of the music.and revelry,||sand elephants, three thousand camels, &ec. .The cause 














of this war was to ‘take. two white elephants. from the 
andthe movements of the reptiles: of the earth! , king of Siam:and to do the like from the king of Pegu,. 
What 3 comment is here presented, on the pomp aid|!the kings of Africa and Tangu waged war with him. 
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LINES WRITTEN ON THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 





. BY ALSERT PIKE. 





The deep transparent sky is full 
Of many thousand glittering lights— 
Unnumbered stars that calmly rule 
The dark dominions of the night. 
The mild bright moon has upward risen, 
Out of the grey 2nd boundless plain, 
Andall around, the white snows glisten, 
Where frost; and ice, and silence reign, — 
While ages role away, and they unchanged remain. H 
These mountains, piercing the blue sky 
With their eternal cones of ice; 
The torfents dashing from on high, 
O’er rock and crag and precipice; 
Change not, but still remain as ever, 
Unwasting, deathless and sublime, 
And will remain while lightnings quiver, 
Or stars the hoary summits climb, 
Or rolje the thunder-chariot of eterna] Time. 


It is not so with all—I change, 
And waste as with a living death, 
Like one that hath become 4 strange, 
Unwelcome guest, and lingereth 
Among the memories of the past, 
Where he is a forgotten name; 
For Time hath greater power to blast 
The hopes, the feelings and the fame, (tame. 
To make the passions fierce, or their first strength to 


The wind comes rushing switt by me, 
Pouring its coolness on my brow;— 
Such was J once—as proudly free, 
And yet; alas! how altered now! 
Yet while I gaze upon yon plain, 
These mountains, this eternal sky, 
The'scenes of boyhood come again, 
And pass before the vacant eye, 
Still wearing something of their ancient brilliancy. 


Yet why complain!—for what is wrong, 
False friends, cold-heartedness, deceit, 
And life already made toa long, 
Toone who walks with bleeding feet: 
Over its paths!—it will but make 
Death sweeter when it comes at last— 
And though the trampled heart may ache, 
Its agony of pain is past, 
And calmness gathers there, while life is ebbing fast. 


Perhaps, when 1 have passed away, 
Like the sad echo of a dream, 
There may be gome one found to say 
A word that might like sorrow seem. 
That I would have—one saddened tear, 
One kindly and regretting thought— 
Grant me but that!—and even here, 
Here, in this lone, unpeopled spot, 
To breathe away this life of pain, I murmur not. 
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ORIGINAL DISCOURSE, 








THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 





BY TIMOTHY FLINT. 





The following is a copy of notes taken as the basis of an extemporary 
discourse, delivered a few years since,on the occasion of the death 
of Mrs. Nancy Dwelle. As moral instruction is properly a part of 
the plan upon which the Mirror is conducted, it ig with pleasure that 

"we present our readers with this discourse. It is among the féw 
* gainples, that have appeared, of the mode of sermonizing of one 
whose writings are admired as universally as they are known. 





“Then shall the dust return unto the earth as it was, and the spirit shall 
return uilto God who gaveit.” Eccles. 12,7. 

I can imagine no other question so awfully momentous 
as this, Shall we exist in our identical conscious spirits 
aftet death? You will not talk to me of any object of in, 
terest at all tocompare witli the interest of this. I know 
that we cling to fortune, honors and distinctions, with a 
grasp of spasmodic earnestness. I know, how earnestly 
the world is in pursuit of gold. . Yet thé tempter said to 
Job, ‘all that a man hath will he give for his life.” Milton 
represents sublimely, and with his accustomed grasp of| 
human nature, even hig infernal spirits amidst their eter- 
nal, unmitigated horrors, still clinging to existens:e, and 
unwilling to follow the plunging and desperate counsels 


dare the Eternal to the utmost exercise of his power and 
wrath, that he might put forth these attributes and dis- 
play them. ‘For who,’ he says, ‘would lose, though full 
of ‘pain, this intellectual being: these thoughts that wan- 
der through eternity—to perish, rather swallowed up and 
lost in the wide womb of uncreated night, devoid of sense 
and motion!’. Ask the galley-slave, whose chains are nev- 
er to be knocked off, except at death, if he desires'to be 
emancipated by thisstern deliverer! Question thé wretch- 
ed Jazar in his hopital, forlorn, poor, forsaken, an object 
of Joathing and disgust—ask him if he does. not desire to 
see the sun a little longer! You can find scarcely a human 
being so wretched, so deprived of hope, so alienated from 
the sympathies of our nature, as not to wish to live a few 
days more. Consult the poor, hectic patient, whose cheek 
glows with the fatal flush. Hear her pantingly describe 
her self-fabricated symptoms of convalescence, and mark 
the intense earnestness, with which the sufferer clings 
to life. Ah! if I were able to inspire confidence, that [ 
could turn the sun back upon the dial of any of your 
number; if I could promise a panaceum of potency to 
arrest disease, and turn away the destroyer, I would ask 
no gold of Ophir—I would seek no other sources of wealth. 
Yet I am confident, earnest as is this desire, intense as is 
this love of existence, that millions in those lands called 
christian really and practically doubt the immortality 
of the soul. 1 have been obliged to be convinced, that’ 
multitudes, who appear to be christians, really and practi- 
cally live, as though they had nothing to hope or fear be- 
yond the grave. Unbelief in this grand point, I fear, is 
a much more general cause of indifference to the claims 
of religion, than is generally imagined. Can J then touch 
on any theme so important, as to call your attention fora 
moment to some of the evidences of this’grand and all- 
important doctrine! What is it to you, that this beautiful 
world will continue to exist, that the seasons will return, 
and winter give place to spring, that the ambitious will 
dream of power, the worldling of wealth, and the young 
and beautiful of love; what will it avail you, that the bus- 
tle of life will still proceed, and the eternal revolutions of 
suns, years and worlds, go on as in the ages of the past, if 
you are to see it not, to feel it not; if you are to perish 
from existence, and be blotted forever from the book of 
lifet. Your friends, will you meet them again on the 
everlasting hills? Will you ever arise, renovated and im- 
mortal from the dust of death! 

In reply to these questions, I will touch for a mo- 
ment, for I have only time to touch, upon some of the 
prominent arguments deducijble alike from reason and 
scripture, for the immortality of the soul. I do not de- 
pend much on the metaphysical argument; and yet there 
is reasoning based upon it, which it seems to me is difficult 
to resist. ‘That mysterious something within you, which 
thinks, and reasons, and which we suppose immortal, is 
certainly a simple, indivisible, indissoluble substance.— 
We can imagine nothing in the universe so much so. Can 
it be diffused over thé whole of the sentient man, compo- 
sed of innumerable parts! Isis possible to imagine the 
countless constituents of which the human frame is com- 
posed, all concurring to form a simple, indivisible con- 
sciousness! Ask yourself, where this mysterious being 
resides? You elevate your hand, and are conscious, that 
the hand had no part in the volition. You walk, and are 
couvinced, that the purpose originated not in the feet. 
You see, and are aware, that youreye isa mere mechani- 
cal contrivance, conveying images to your mind, to the 
perceiving power, and no more a percipient in itself, than 
the glasses that assist your sight. Indeed, separate the 
eye from the body: It still operates as a lens, collect- 
ing the external picture of the world, and condensing it on 
the retina. If this body were the seat or organ of thought, 
if thought were diffused over the whole body, as qualities 
inherent in a substance, it seems to me, that we should 
possess thought in proportion to our bulk and size... The 
idea is absurd. A man emaciated by sickness, loses no- 
thing of his individuality—nothing of his consciousness 
—nothing of his external show of intellect. Limbs are 
amputated, but the sufferer is ‘conscious of no loss of his 
thinking powers. We often’ see these exist in powerful 
and unimpaired action up to the last moment. In fact, it 
is a spectacle not at al] uncommon tothose who are about 
the sick and dying bed, to witness the imposing and af- 
fecting spectacle of the soul repluming its pinions, and 
awakening to it its brightest powers the very moment be- 
fore it departs to appear in the presence of its Maker. 
From the perpetual change that is taking place in our 
bodies, it cannot be said that they remain the same for a 
day. Physiologists will tell you that we change them as 
often as we do our dress. If consciousness were inherent 
in these changing bodies, as qualities in a. substance, it 
would seem, that our feeling of individuality and con- 
fscousness would change with our bodies, and would never 
remain the same a day. But we are conscious of being 
precisely the same persons now, that we were in our ear- 
liest infancy, Therefore, this indivisible, unchanging, 
and, it should appear, indissoluble power, which has no 
variations corresponding to the changes of our bodies, 
must be something that exists separate and independent, 





of one ef their number, who urged them to provoke, and 





an ethereal, immaterial substance, which, whenthe mate- 









































































rial body crumbles, ascends by its own nature, like flame, 
towards its source. . 4 . 

* The powers of the mind lead to the same conclusion. 
The lower animals soon obtain all the knowledge you can 
ever impart to them. No address, no att can push them 
farther. Noone of them gathers up the spoils of knowl- 
edge transmitted by his parents, and hands them down 
an increasing inheritance to posterity. .But man goes.on, 
from acquisition to acquisition. Each portion of the ac- 
eumulating mass only strengthens his powers, and in- 
creases his facilities to acquire more. The growing mass 
of knowledge which he received, he increases’ by his own 
studies, and he bequeathes it to his children; and at the 
close of his short life, he has only learned to know, ‘how 
little can be known;’ to feel his thirst for knowledge in- 


nature is at once so striking and ennobling, as this sus- 
ceptibility of the moral powers of high development, of per- 
petual improvement. Can it be supposed for a moment, 
that the Creator would thus form a being susceptible of 
the enlargement of those moral powers, by which he re- 
sembles his Maker, and arrest them, just as they were 
beginning to expand, and extinguish them in the frost of 
eternal annihilation! Would God create such beings as 
we are, raise them erect from the ground, and give them a 
countenance to contemplate the stars, inspire in their bo- 
soms such unquenchable desires, such ardent aspirations, 
such longings after immortality, such tender friendships, 
such sweet hopes of an eternal re-union of the loved and 
lost in death, and a them all in a death at once o 
the body and of the soul! f 

‘Look into the nest of the bird, and note the unfledged 
young. Though already marked with starting pinions 
and plumage, they are feeble, and confined to the narrow 
prison of their nest. Their structure would be anomalous 
and without wisdom, if they were destined always to re- 
main in the nest. But the physiologist, who had not yet 
seen birds fly, from the known wisdom of the Creator, as 
manifest in the structure and adaptation of every thing 
that has life, would fee] warranted to affirm, that the pin- 
ions and oy id were not for their present state, but in- 
dications that they were intended to fly. As soon as he 
sees them soaring in the air, he is confirmed in his persua- 
sions respecting the end and purposes of their structure. 
Man on this earth has pinions without a purpose, if he 
were destined to exist only here. On this supposition the 
greater portion of our endowments would be worse than 
useless, an incumbrance and a burden. ; 

Instinct is an infinitely suter guide to the animals, than 
our boasted reason tous. If we were intended to exist 
only three-score years and ten at farthest on this visible, 
diurnal sphere, just to foster desires and raise hopes to 
disappoint, to develop our moral powers only far énough to 
show of what they are capable, could they go on unfold- 
ing; better to have the unerring guide of instinct, better 
to have suffered neither from hopes, aspirations nor fears, 
better to have joined the herds, tu have cropped the ten- 
der grass, and drunk from the spring fountain, unrebuked, 
unreproving—satisfied with the past, and fearjess and un- 
conscious of the future. But as it is not so—as we have 
hopes, aspirations, and powers, which this life can neither 
mature nor supply—our spiritual pinions are pluming for a 
higher flight—our hopes and aspirations run out into an 
immortal sphere, as an earnest and a pledge,that they shall 
at some future time enter it, and be gratified.* 





—————* 
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Politics— western and eastern politicians—a stump-epeech meeting——re 
flections. 


_ Nov.—1834.—My Dear —: I fee] political. Iknow 
it is a very bad symptom; but, as I am temperate in some 
things, I think fhm need not apprehend that this symptom 
will be followed by fever and delirium. I willneither grow 
heated or flighty. In this particular—I mean my political 
temperance—I stand contradistinguished from the great 
majority of politicians, who seem to think, that in the 
world of politics, there is no sunshine or south-winds, and 
that its elements are continually generating the whirlwind 
and the storm. ‘There are one or two veteran politicians 
here who preserve their equability through all; and I am 
almost tempted to step aside from my present purpose, 
and sketch you an eminent character of this order, of 
whom I have just caught a glimpse from my attic, as he 
passed below, with his hands pocketed, his head down, 
and his eyes catching the shadows of’ his shoe-points as 
they followed eachother in regular procession. But him, 
et omne hoc genus, presently. 

Well, we are just taking a breathing spell, after ari ar- 
duous contest im. the political field. The struggle was 
most manfully maintained on both sides at sword’s points. 
The successful party have had their political thanksgiv- 
ings;, while the defeated have made the best of their con- 


" » Concluded in, number 6, page 48. 








creased to a passion, and then die. No trait of human ° 
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dition, thanked their stars it was no worse, much after 





house,- and at othertimes an orchard, or grove, with the 


tchman, who having broken his leg, || wide expanse of heaven fora canopy. For the: ff 
the el, tothe F mare that his neck. had not sustained being’as republican as is possible, we will suppose the 
mike misfortune,—and consoled themselves with the re- | present meeting to be holden in an orchard. A stage is 


i hough drubbed they were not routed. To 
we ve be ve ¥ is not exactly the situation I chose 
to occupy; 80, when the battle was waging, I grasped my 
Jance and went in for it.+. I went to meetings and talked 
at corners; not because I had any peculiar fondness for 
the ‘Monster,’ or the “Hero,” but simply for fun--that be- 
ing, as I take it, quite a rational.incentive in these wrong- 

8. ‘ “ 
ot mean to tell you what sort of an animal a 
western politician is, I will begin by showing you what 
he is not. Well, he is not like an eastern politician, par- 
ticulatly-if your oriental character be a candidate for of- 
fice. Your eastern man has a love as pure for ‘loaves and 
fishes,’ but in his actions he is altogether a different being 
from his western brother. There, he is crafty, cautious, 
calculating, and withal, as Will Honeycomb might have 
said, most outrageously modest. Instead of acting in the 
light of day, openly for himseif, he draws upon the servi- 
ces of his friends. To be sure, as the election day draws 
nigh, he is suddenly smitten by an affection for politeness, 
and-feels peculiarly interested in the welfare of his neigh- 
bor’s wife and children; but still, he does not electioneer 

nly for himself, He practices on an inuendo system. 
ihawe you to understand that to inquire after your wife, 
is much the same thing as to desire you to remember him 
at the ballot-box. He a not, and dares not act out the 

that is intense within. eo 

me Not so is it witha genuine western politician. His fa- 
ther fought his own battles with the red-man, and in em- 
ulation of so glorious an example, he will employ no sub- 
sidies to transact that to which he feels himself fully ade- 
quate. He girds on hie armor, and like the man of Gath, 
defies his antagonist to the onset. The glove once down 
it is soon picked up; for the craven meets not with smiles 
in this land of sturdy freemen. And then comes the clash 
of armor—the ringing of weapons—the dust and the 
smoke of strife—the throbbing heart and the yearning 
spirit. The good people of this country are abundant in 
sympathy, and take a fraternal interest in all that concerns 
the well-being of their champions. They go for him at 
all hazards. There is neither coldness or reserve—the 
actions of the outward man, being an entire manifestation 
of that which stirs and animates him of the inner temple. 

Consequent of this absence of mock-modesty and sem- 
blance of concealment, a western candidate for office min- 
gles freely with those, the sounds of whose ‘most sweet 
voices’ he is anxious shall fall musically on the tightly- 
drawn chords of his heart. His is the most bustling body 
in the community. It is visible at all manner of gather- 

rom the public meeting down to the bar-room 
squad. You dodge him at every turn, and hear him 
wherever you encounter agroup. He wants to be elected, 
and he does not scruple to tell you so. Your eastern can- 
didate has nothing less of desire actuating him, but does 
not ask you for your Vote—he implies his want in his man- 
ner, which is strictly accordant with that of the dandy 
who takes a section of his refractory whiskers betwixt his 
thumb and fore-finger and twitches it up in a sort of do- 
if-you-please style. But, out here, we spurn the pagesn- 
try of sycophancy, and go the whole length for the candid 
system. The candidate is known of all his constituents. 
ey all look at the wonderful man, and, if unawed by, 
his presence, talk at him. We know who we are voting 
for; and that is a satisfaction which you do not enjoy where 
men are more mealy-mouthed, and manner is more affec- 
ted. . 7 

But how, you will ask, does your candidate reveal his 
qualifications to those whose business it is to judge of 
them! I answer, by a very simple process. He aégso- 
ciates’ with every body, and makes speeches that all may 
listen to. With you, an ignorance prevails in regard to 
public men, and you are not aware from personal obsetva- 
tion, whether the man you elect is tongue-tied or has an 
idea. But with us a system has grown into great repute, | 
which requires that a candidate shall display his stock of 
‘political knowledge and oratorical ability before his as- 
sembled constituents. And this system is what obtains 
amongst us the name of stump-speaking. 

‘Did you ever hear a candidate from the stump! I am 
sure your answer to this question is in the negative. Your 
ignorance on this particular, suggests to me the propriety 
of depicturing before your imagination a scene, resem- 
blances to which J have frequently witnessed. ' 

Well, please to fancy yourself a residentof one of our 
western districts at a time when politics .run-high. The 
two parties are nearly equally divided, and their respec- 
tive candidates are yn the field. 
vass which is going on, every man about you feels an in- 
terest as strong as though it were personal. An an- 
nouncement is made, that on a certain day the.candidates 
will address: their constituents at some place which is spe- 
cified in the iiotice. . 

The day arrives. At the appointed hour you go to the 
place of meetiug-: Sometimes, the place where the can- 
didates are to hold forth is a court-house, or a meeting- 


In the result of the can-|}: 


erected: somewhat higher than the heads of the company, 
in order that the-persons of the speakers-may be visible to 
all around. The voters begin to flock in. .Some tome 
on foot, some on horseback, and others in vehicles of every 
shape, size and'condition. They alight, fasten their anj- 
mals, and proceed'in companies or alone towards the crowd 
already assembled in the neighborhood of the. stageing. 
Recognitions take place, hands are shaken, anda good 
understanding is soon established. Directly ‘the candi+ 
dates heave in sight. Perhaps they come together. They 
are soon surrounded by their friends, and mingle with the 
crowd. ‘They grasp hands as fast as they can reach them 
—have a question for every man, which manifestsan inte+ 
rest in, as well as an acquaintance with, their concerns— 
are perfectly at home—without a single misgiving as to 
the result of the meeting—and-are, in all respects, as 
frank and familiar as the veriest republican could wish. 
Salutations having been generally interchanged, the ora- 
tors mount the stump, that is, clamber up on to the stage. 
Now the groups which were distributed about the field, 
begin to approach—the hum of conversation grows more 
aa more faint—and attention is concentrating on the 
candidates before them. . bias 

Presently -one of the orators arises, without a single 
contortion of feature, or an unstrung nerve shivering in 
the commotion of feeling. .Nothing of a knocking togeth- 
er of knees is to be seen, for these gentlemen understand 
perfectly well:what they are about. There is no flutter- 
ing of notes or manuscripts, for this is an extemporaneous 

air, and certain honorable senators, on this account, 
would make but asorry figure on a stump. The mouth cf 
the orator opens, and ‘fellow citizens’ proceeds therefrom. 
This is the style which we like to be addressed in—away 
with your imported prefixes—we like homely truths, and 
pride ourselves on our citizenship as the Romans of old 
did, and our equality, which, although some hate, all are 
forced to feel. But, hark! the speaker goeson. He tells 
us, that in the present contest principles of the utmost 
importance are embraced. Truths sanctioned by. expe- 
rience, and recognized by wisdom, whichlie at the very 
foundation of our political institutions, have -become mat- 
ters on which skepticism has fixed her withering. touch. 
Every one of us hasan essential interest in the warfare that 
is raging between ascertained truth on the one side, and 
modern innovation on the other. He conjures us by our 
love of country, by our veneration for all that is dear tous, 
to hold fast to the faith which our fathers rescued from the 
grasp of destruction. Now he exemplifies his meaning. 
The ruling party in the country would desecrate the shrine 
at which we have worshipped and found peace. They 
would support the man at thé cost of principle. Look at 
their course! and well may you shudder with apprehension 
at the blighting effects which they have wrought. And 
here follows an exposition, fraught with blood-chilling 
images. Office-holders are dissected—their machinations 
exposed—measures of the party in power are demonstra- 
ted to be ruinous—the whole concludes with a peroration 
in which a thrilling appeal is made tothe feelings of the 
‘audience about him.—This orator takes his seat, and hir 
personal friend and political opponent begins. It is his bu- 
siness to treat lightly all that has been said, and he points 
to the evidences of prosperity and tranquillity around him 
in confitmation of what he says. In the course of his 
speech, he shivers various lances against the tough hide 
of the great beast which ‘is belching forth such abomina- 
tions and corruptions over the land. Now he pierces his 
adversary, and his fun is echoed forth from the audience 
below him. Now he flies off and lights on some other 
topics, which he discusses until he exhausts himself, or the 
subjects, and thus continues until he has made a finish ot 
speaking, But the affair does not always end here, and 
our orators take another ’bout, for the benefit of their au- 
diters. ; 

Now for a glance at the audience during: this time. 
Some are attentive, and hang with anxious look on the 
countenances of the speakers. Others, again, are walk- 
ing about, observing all that is transpiring. Here and 
there you discover a group, discussing the subjects for 
themselves. Occasionally, some one interrupts the spea- 
ker with a question, which he must answer; again he is 
called on to prove some assertion which he has made. He 
must be armed at all points; arid must manifest great fa- 
cility if he would come off with credit.. This business o: 
questioning sometimes involves the speakers in difficulties, 
and renders them cautious lest they assert that which they 
cannot prove. 

If these. meetings have no other good éffect they, at 
least make a candidate acquainted with the people. But 
many who will not read, hear both sides of a question ar- 
gued with ability, and thus gain knowledge which renders 
the ballot boxes effective with votes given upon convic- 
tion. The people mingle together and interchange the 
cordialities of feeling. An interest is awakened in the 
political condition of the country. Knowledge is obtain- 
ed, which must frequently he of essential service. It 
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makes our. hes perce frank: and confident, and able 
nthe expressién of their opinions. In times of " emergen- 
cy, when any great and momentous subjects are brought 
before the consideration of our legislatures, a representa- 


|| tion “elected from sections where the stump is in vogue, 


would be more efficient than that which was elected from 
districts wherein the custom did not prevail. These, and 
many other considerations, make in favor of stump-speak- 
ing, which is becoming more and more common, through- 
out. our country. 5 side aa 

In my next, F stall confine myself to our city. I have 
many things'to write about; and now, since I am in for it, 
I will proceed until'you grow weary,*or I exhaust my- 
self, ‘ — Your’s &c. 
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‘BY WILLIAM WOOD,'M. D. 


- In our last number we promised to devote this espe- 
cially to.to the consideration of the phenomena of éarth- 
quakes and volcanoes; but as we have already introduced 
the subject of the ocean, it may be more proper to continue 
it for the present.—It has already been remarked, that 
nearly three-fourths of the globe was covered by water;— 
the priricipal part of which is collected inte two great 
basins; the south-eastern and western. The former in- 
cludes the Pacific, the Indian, and the Antarctic oceans ; 
while the latter contains the Atlantic ocean, which sepa- 
rates Europe from America, the Frozen or Arctic which 
lies in the vicinity ‘of the North Pole, and the Ethiopic 
extending between the Atlantic and the Southern Frozen 
oceans, 

From the above divisions it will plainly be perceived 
that the northern hemisphere contains more than three 
times as much dry land as the southern; hence it is conjec- 
tured that there is an extensive continent surrounding the 
south pole, which navigetors have been unable to discover. 
It is probable, however, that notwithstanding the superfi. 
cial boundary of the ocean is much greater in the latter 
than it is in the farmer, there is not so much difference in 
the amount of the water contained in each, as has been 
supposed. 

The bottom of the sea seems to contain deep cavities,or 
vallies, corresponding with the greater elevations on the 
surface of the earth. This is proved by thosé who have 
attempted to learn its depth in various latitudes. In 
many places they reached the bottom at but a short dis- 
tance from the top of the water, while at others they were 
unable to find it at all. Scoresby could nof reach the bottom 
in many places, at the distance of a mile and a half from 
the surface, although the mean depth, he concludes, is 
not over half that distance. 

Naturalists: have been much puzzled to discover the 
source from whence the sea derives its saltness. Some 
contend that its waters, ina primitive state, held in solu- 
tion all the elements of the earth, and upon depositing 
the more insoluble, it still retains the saline matter. Oth- 
ers, again, think the bottom of the ocean to be filled with 
beds of salt, which impart to the surrounding waters their 
peculiar character. Both of these hypotheses are unsup- 
ported by any direct proof, and must.be received only as 
the offspring of theimagination. It is probable that beds 
of salt are abundant at. the bottom of the seas, but espe- 
cially in the polar regions, where the coldness of the cli- 
mate causes the water of the warmer latitudes, when dri- 
ven there by winds or currents, to deposite a quantity of 
its saline material, . 

’ Sea-water is separated from its salt by distillation; but 
even after it undergoes this process, it retains a bitter 
principle, extremely unpleasant to the taste. This has 
been referred to the decomposition of animal and vegeta- 
ble matter. 

The antiseptic properties of salt do not. preserve ,sea- 
water, where undisturbed, from a slow putrifaction.. This 
is either caused by the dead matter constantly accumula- 
ting in particular localities, or by the rapid increase and 
consequent death, of animalcules, so prolific in water when 
perfectly at rest. Be this as it may, mariners have inform- 
ed us that they have found large bodies of water complete- 
ly corrupted, in equatorial latitudes, after a long calm.— 

‘he odor emitted, by such mass, .is peculiarly offensive. 


‘Like the fluids of living matter, water is only preserved 


pure by constant motion. The sea may be said to be the 
source of the ¢irculating mass, which keeps a world from 
decay and death. It is, tothe system of inanimate‘nature, 
what the heart and blood are to the living bedy. The wa- 
ter is carried off and purified by evaporation, and its pas- 
sage through the atmosphere, when ‘it descends to the 
earth, whose body it penetrates, and suplies with many of 
the elements of vegetable nutrition. It, circulates thro’ 
the crost offthe globe, in a species of eapillary tissue, un- 
til it is collected into subterraneous streams, which vary 
in.size, according-to the soil and distance they have tra- 
veled. These streams at length reach the sarface, and 
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form springs,that unite and are collected into largerc 
nels, and thue give rise to creeks and rivers, which empt 
into the ocean, in order to complete the circulation. 

The same cause gives rise to the blue colour of the sea, 
which occasions the same appearance in the atmosphere ; 
the great refrangibility, and consequent easy reflection, of 
the blue rays of light. The water assumes‘s lighter 
shade, in the vicinity‘of soundings, than it does in the 
open ocean, where it is of greater depth. 

One of the most magnificent spectacles -observed by 
mariners, is the luminous appearance.of many parts of the 
ocean at night. The entire surface, so far as. the eye can 
reach, often presents a vast sheet of liquid fire, whose 
waves seem to curl and roll with al} the-force of the most 
dense and angry flame. This imposing phenomenon has 
been ascribed toa variety of causes; such as the phospho-- 

‘ rescence of moluscqus animals, or of decomposing animal 
and vegetable matter; the spawn of fish, or the friction of 
the water. Perhaps all these causes, frequently contribute 

_ tothe deceptive appeatance fas it is ot times more striking 
than at others. é 

Water often travels ‘fromthe interior of an island 
or continent, beneath a stratum of clay or rock, until it 
meets with a fissure, at the bottom of the sea when it as- 
cends and forms a fresh water spring. If the reservoir 
of these subterraneous currents be located at a great height 
above the leVel of the sea, the pressure may be sufficient 
to force the fresh water to the surface of the saline com- 

nd, although the latter is of great depth. 

he attraction of the sun and mooa keeps the waters of 
the’ ocean in constant ‘motion, and thus contributes to pre- 
serve them from putrefaction; for, like every other proxi- 
mate element in nature, rest would either destroy most of 
their properties, or render them destructive to animal life. 
Notwithstanding. the’ antiseptic qualities of salt, of which 
the sea contains so large a quantity, animal matter dipped 
into its waters, and exposed to the air, passes into a state 
of decomposition much sooner than it would have done, 
had it been placed in the same situation without such 
immersion. Winds, likewise, preserve the purity of the 
sea-water, by either increasing the currents, or forming 
others more or less’ opposite to those already mentioned. 
The periodical winds, or those which blow during certain 
petiods in particular directions, greatly modify the phe- 
nomena of the briny wave. Although the winds, or cur- 
rents of the atmosphere, have nothing to do with geology, 
except so far as they contribute to wear down the. surface 
ef the earth, still we will treat more especially of them 
in a future number. The atmosphere is of the utmost 
importance'to both animals and plants. Without it, both 
would soon ‘become extinct, and the surface of the earth 
be reduced to a barren plain. 

Certain divisions of the sea ate inhabited by fish, anda 
species of vegetables, peculiar to themselves. This, in 
part, depends upon cliniate; and, in part, upon food, and 
ether causes, of which we have but little knowledge. In 
the Atlantic a species of fi.ci, of a beautiful green color, 
spreads over an extent of 20 by 25 degrees.’ In somepla- 
ees this vegetable adheres to the bottom, while in others, 
it rises.to the top from a depth of from fifty to seventy 
fathoms. 

The bottom of asea, one hundred fathoms deep, is said 
to receive no light from the sun, and hence we may’ infer 
that it is seldom visited by any of the higher orders of 
aquatic animals. Even the molusca and zoaphyle' reach 
these solitary habitations, only by gravitation and under 
currents. 

From all the testimony we have been able to collect on 
the subject, it appears that the great southern basin 
is not so deep as the western. apd 

‘ "his would seem the more probable- from the fact, that 
the coral rocks and reefs are more abundant in the Pacific 
than in the Atlantic ocean. It is known that the animals 
which form these structures, are scarcely ever found at 
greater depths than twenty-five or thirty feet bencath the: 
surface, and yet many of the islands and shoals in the 
former, are entirely constructed by the labors of these 
parasites. In tropical climates they encircle entire islands 
by walls and reefs of their own construction, and thus 
daily contribute to the enlargement of the coasts. A sin- 
gle coral reef, inthe vicinity: of the Australasian islands, 
is seven hundred miles in length. 

‘The quantity of carbonate of lime, furnished by madre- 
pores and other polypous animals, together with the-tes- 
tacea, almost challenges credibility. Many have been at 
a loes to understand from whence they derive the materials 
necessary for the construction of such:immense masses of 
calcareous matter. .As sea-Wwater-contails but a trace of 
lime, it is thought they cannot separate it from this fluid ; 
and as.they are fixed to the spot which gave them birth, 
it is impossible for the.n to bring it from a distance. Lime 
is known. to be an alkaline metal (calcium) in union with 
exygen;, and hence: it.is allied in structure, to potash, s0- 
da, and, according to sir H. Davy, ammonia. The che- 
mist, just named, thought he discovered.a metalic property 
in some of tlie salts of the latter article; and hence he in- 
fers, that the others may be compounds of hydrogen and 
azote, combined in differ nt propertions, which we, in the 
present state of chemistery, areunable toanalize. If this 


|i continents at successive periods. 


.been drivento their present places by floods or jnundations, 


were all true, the formation of lime by animal secretion, 
admits. of an easy explanation. Upon this principle a 
world might, in time, be formedby these minute worktes, 
out of air and aodter!' By whatever process the lime is 
furnished, it is evident that.these industrious parasites are 
rapidly elevating the bottom’ of the Southern ocean. ‘The 
work is going on there both rapidly and e..tensively; and 
millions of minute andfimmovable beings, are preparing 
a habitation for animals of a higher grade and different 
construction. ’ 

To the sea has. been.attributed not only the-origin. of 
the earth, but also of plants and animals, Some affirm 
that man was originally a fish; and a comparatively late 
writer, (Demaillet) informs us that there are fishes now 
in.the ocean, in which the transmutation is but half com- 
pleted!. The process of leveling, however, will still go on, 
as he, assures us, until they become men!  Sea-serpenis, 
we presume, are‘to be transformed into giants.’ 

The-primitive ocean, as already mentioned, wag either 
coextensive with the earth, or it has covered islands and 
The latter. supposition 
is perhaps-the most true, for forests of mineralized timber 
have been discovered far beneath the briny wave. The 
trath of the latter, however, does not exclude the possibil- 
ity of the former, The water of the’ present ocean is suf- 
ficiently abundant to cover the entire. globe, provided its 
surface was at all points equi-distant from the centre. As 
the trunks and stumps of submarine trees are firmly root- 
ed in the clay, in which they grew, they could not: have 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE ERODELPHIAN SOCIETY, 
LN MEMORY OF PHOMAS 6. GRIMKE, DECEASED. 

Miami University, Erodelphiaw Society, November 7th, 1934. 
Having with the most profound regret, heard of the de- 
cease of Thomas 8. Grimké, Esq.,—and believing it 
to be the duty, not only of individuals, but of societies, to 
pay that respect’ to the distinguished dead, which their 
good qualities, and virtuous actions merited whilst living; 
and esteeming it to be peculiarly incumbent -upon us, at 
whose solicitation he left his distant home in the South, 
and undertook his journey tothe West; who have been so: 
lately edified by his instruction, and enraptured by his 
eloquence; and who have been so forcibly impressed with 








the goodness and greatness of the man; to give some. pub- 
lic testimony of our feelings; therefore 
Resolved, That in the death of Mr. Grimké, we are 
called. upon, together with the citizens of our.common, 
country, to mourn over a great national calamity. 
That as patriots, we lament the loss of a man cut; 
down in the prime and vigor of influence and usefulness; | 
whose whole career, proved him tobe an ardent and able| 
advocate of our political institutions- 
That as friends of education, we cannot but Jament that. 
sudden and unexpected dispensation, which removed one 
of the main pillars of American literature. 3 

That as philanthropists, we mourn over the death of an 
individual, whose absorbing concern, was the melioration 
and elevation of his fellow men; and who was one of the 
most chaste and brilliant ornaments of christianity. 

Resolved, That, in testimony of our respect for the de- 
ceased, we will wear our usual badge cf mourning for 
thirty days. ‘ ; 
Resolved, That these resolutions, signed by the presi- 
dent and secretary, be transmitted to Cincinnati, Hamil- 
ton, Dayton and Chillicothe, for publication; and also that 
a copy, together with a letter of condolence, be sent to his 
bereaved family. 


Cuas..L.. Tetrorp, Pres’t. 
Catvin Miuier, Sec’y. 
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Mr. Grimxe’s Oxrorpd Appress.—In this country we 
rejoice in our freedom. We contemplate the liberty we 


and feel as the eagle who rejoices in his first efforts around 
his craggy nest. Liberty isa passion; it is the first pas- 
sion of the unworn heart. We'have flung our-manacles to 
the winds, and may now expand with. the fullness of the 
life and energy that is within us.. In the exuberance ‘of 
our enthusiasm: we are too prone to rush into untried 
schemes, and too apt to discar the suggestions of ‘expe- 
rience. Because of the prevalence of this feeling, fetters 
have become unfashionable. We are for emancipating 
ourselves from time-honored prejudices. What we have 
lost in yenetation we have made up in bigotry. We dis- 
card the past, and cling with uprelinquishing fervor to 














‘the newborn theory. of the present. A slight acquain- 





enjoy above that of any other of the nations of the earth, || 


—__— 
think, corroborate the statements which we have made 
of the tendency of the age, 

The lips, which pronounced the oration whése ‘title 
heads this article, are now mute; the heart which swelled 
with generous emotion as it dwelt. on the glorious destiny 
which awaited the country that it loved so fervently, has 
ceased to throb forever. A greatman has fallen in: Israel, 
Mr. Grimké was an embodiment of the spirit now so 
prevalent in our country—a spirit which is indépendent 
and scoins all foreign allegiance. However much men 
may differ as'to the propriety and reasonableness of adopt- 
ing the suggestions which he advocated with such distin- 
guished ‘ability, all must agree in yielding him that trib- 
ute of respect which is due only to those of commanding 
intellects, generous emotions, and philanthropic desires, 
He has left no one behind equal’ to the occupancy of the 
station which has been rendered.vacant by his death. And 
until some one arises alike capable, or “there is a much 
greater concentration of force and concurrence of opinion 
in favor of the changes which he proposed, ‘the system, 
whose elements he arranged, will not be tested by prac- 
tice, ) 

It was a favorite opinion with Mr, Grimké, that the pre 
sent is vastly superior in resources, and moral and intellec- 
tual advantages, to all antecedent times. He maintained 
this position with an ability and eloquence, which produ. 
ced a great amount of conviction. As a. branch of this 
extensive subject, he assumed the superiority of Ameri 
can-over Roman and Grecian eloquence. To prove this, 
is the leading object of the pamphlet before us. The ex- 
ordium is quite unworthy of the argument which succeeds 
it. . It is just such an one as he might have written at the 
period of leaving college. The following extract from 
the introductory portion of the address, is characteristic 
of the manner, style and eloquence of the author: 


‘The same God is the author of the invisible, and the 
visible world. The moral grandeur and beauty of the 
world of man are equally the children of his wisdom 
power amd goodness, with the fair, the sublime, the won. 
derful, in the physical creation. What indeed are these 
but the outward manifestations of his might, skill, and 
benevolence! What are they but a glorious volume, for- 
ever speaking to the eye, and ear of man, in the language 
of sight and sound, the praises of its author! And what 
are these, but images, faint and imperfect as they are 
of his own incomprehensible attributes! What are they, 
the soul, the mind, the heart of an immortal being but 
the temple of the Holy Spirit, the dwelling place of Him 
whom the heaven of heavens cannot cantain, who inhab- 
iteth eternity! How then can we compare,.even for a 
moment, the world of nature with the world of man? God 
has bestowed upon man ail the gifts of his natural provi- 
dence, whether for enjoyment or admiration: and the gift 
is as free, as rich, as various, in the modern, as in the an- 
cient world. And has he not. granted to that modern 
world, the more precious, elevated, enduring gifts of the 
mind, as bountifully as to the ancient! Does man in the 
modern world, come furth from the hands of his Creator 
inferior in the endowments of his immortal spirit, to man 
in the ancient world! We know that the ancient world 
in all the material forms of the visible creation, was not 
superior to the same.exhibitions of the Divine Being in 
the nxodern world, And shall we believe that the same 
Father of all, for purposes inscrutable to the human mind, 
has made the modern men inferior to the ancient man? 
Let him believe it, who credits the absurd theory of Eu- 
ropean philosophy, that, nature is degenerate in America. 
Let him believe it, who prefers the monstrous compounds 
of aristocracy and democracy in the Grecian states, to 
the order and simplicity of the American republics. Let 
him believe it, who worships the idol of classic suprema- 
cy, and consoles hims¢lf for the degradation of modern 
genius, by the creed, that God has ordained the modern 
inferior to the ancient mind. For myself, until I can be- 
lievé that the starry skies are less magnificent, the moun- 
tain jess majestic, and the volcano less terrible, to the 
modern than to the ancient eye—until I can believe, that 
the wild music of the ocean waves, the-frantic rush of the 
cataract, the melody of sunimer gale and babbling brook, 
speak not to the modern ear in the thrilling eloquence in 
which they spoke to: the aacient ear—until I can believe 
these things, still may I hold inflexibly the faith, that the 
modern mind, through all its departments of intellect, 
duty and affection,. is not in the least inferior to the an- 
cient. 


The author next proceeds to the: consideration of the 
elements -of Grecian eloquence;.which he assumes as 
vastly superior to that of Rome.. The first ingredient of 
the eloquence of Greece was religion. Her mythology, 
though it.furnished much to the poet, was quite barren of 
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materials for a successful eloquence. The civil and po- 
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litical institutions of the country-formed the second ingre- 
dient. The chief element to be found in them, was de- 
veloped in the wild licéntiousness’ of their democracy. 
And this was a very unenviable element of eloquence.— 
The stite of.society was unother@ngredient. And in 
that society children were considered thé property of cru, 


e] and unjust gods, or belonging’to their country principal-|} prince 


ly for purposes of war; while woman was a slave for life, 
or at best, a prisoner. The condition of philosophy, 
literature, and general knowledge, formed another ingre- 
dient. These afforded but slight auxiliaries to their ora- 
tors—because they either preceded or were contempora- 
neous with the great schools of philosophy—there were but 
few prose writers, and their influence was circumscribed, 
while their tragic poetry was much more important—and 
their generul knowledge when compared with ours, was 
ignorance. Their history was but little more than a series 
of biographies. Their relations to other countries were 
imperfect. Such were the chief materials with which 
the orators of Greece had to work; and every one must 
acknowledge’ them greutly inferior'to those which the 
present time can present. : : 


‘sBut the secret of ancient eloquence is to be found in 
the fact, that the ancient orator was subjected, from the 
cradle, to the full, undivided, never-varying influence of 
the PECULIAR institutions of HIS OWN COUNTRY and of HIS 
own ace. The spirit of those institutions was forever 
living and moving around him; was constantly acting 
upon him at home and abroad, in the family, at the school, 
in the temple, on national occasions. That spirit was 
unceasingly speaking to his eye and ear: it was his very 
breath of life: his soul Was its habitation, till the battle- 
field, or the sea, banishment, the dungeon, or the hem- 
lock, stripped him equally of his country and his life. Is 
it wonderful that the Greek was eloquent? Our wonder 
would rather be, if we did not know his deficiency in ma- 
terials, that he was not still more eloquent. Turn now to 
Rome. How striking is the contrast between the. Athe- 
nian and recorded Roman eloquence! The parallel for 
Grecian oratory must be sought in the age of the Gracchi. 
Then the spirit of Roman institutions lived and moved 
with a fearful energy, derived from the threefold combi- 
nation of a proud aristocracy, a turbulent democracy, and 
the warlike character of the people. If we had the 
speeches of Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, I doubt not that, 
except in style, they would not be at allinferior. to the 
most celebrated harangues of Grecian orators. But in the 
ageof Tully, the spirit of Roman institutions had perish- 
ed. Who does not realize this in the artificial declama- 
tory eloquence of the Roman. And although at: times 


he appealed to it for strength and light, yet the coming of 


that indignant spirit at his call, was like the reluctant ap- 
pearance of Samuel to Saul at Endor. Tully’s eloquence 
is but an inscription on the monument of that, departed 
spirits It is the faint, distant echo of his voice, not the 
voice of that living spirit so aptly portrayed in the stri- 
king verses of Milman. 


¢ Him delighted 

Helvellyn’s cloud-capt brow to climb, and share 
The eagle's stormy solitude: ’mid wreck 

Of whirlwinds and dire lightnings huge he'stood; 
Where: his own gods he deem’d, on volleying clouds 
Abroad were riding, and black hurricane.’ ” 





The author then proceeds to consider the elements of 
American eloquence, and compares’them with those of 
Greece. He points out the superiority of the former, and 
fully establishes his position,-so far as they can establish 
it, that American eloquence is superior to that of Greece. 
We have new fields opened up before us in the pulpit, pop- 
ular meetings, and the numerous societies of the present 
time. The orator of America speaks to a‘nation, and not 
a city. His voice can reach every hamlet in the land 
through the medium of the press. Look at the eloquence 
of our literary department—whether of the periodical 
press, anniversary orations and addresses, or occasional 
pamphlets. Many of these productions are replete with 
the finest eloquence. The press has given facilities ta the 
communication of thought unknown to antiquity, which 
-as an important influence in the development of the gen- 


eral mind. 


The next subject taken up, is the duties of the Ameri- 
cm orator, and these are every way superior to those of 
his predecessor of Greece. It is his duty to recommend 
the precepts of a religion incomparably more beneficent 
than any other the world has ever known. ‘He is also un- 
der obligations to expand the religious, benevolent and lit- 
erary-associations of this country. He) must be a partici- 
pant in all those duties which spring from thé relations of 


Lcould.it be otherwise! with a politiealeystem, in which 
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probate licentiousness; he-must cherish a sentiment of 
patriotism that frowns on the efforts of those who would 
sever the ‘union. Thé author thién concludes with’ the 
following noble extract: ; 


_«4*What a eontrast between his duties and'those of {| 
nian el unchi where the .pfince, of orators wasbut the 
ix of demagdgues. How could it be’ otherwise! witha 
religion that commanded novirtue, and‘prohibited no vice; 
with deities the model of every crime and folly, which de- 
form and pollate eyen man; with a social system, in which 
refinement, berievolence, forbearance, found no place. How. 


war was the chief élenient of power and honor in the,in- 
dividual; and of strength, security, and glory in the states 
while the ambition or resentment of rulers found a cheer- 
ful response in the love of conquest, plunder, or revenge 
on the part of the people.. How could it, be otherwise! 
with stich domestic relations between the republics as 
made it the duty of the ancient orator to aggrandize his 
own at the expense of all the rest, to set state against 
state, to foment jealousies and bickerings among them, 
todeceive and weaken the strong, to oppose and seize on 
the feeble. How could it be otherwise! - when .suchtwere 
the domestic and foreign relations, viewed asa whole, that 
the duty of the ancient orator was to cultivate the union 
of the states, not as a matter of deep and lasting impor- 
tance at home, not asthe very life of peace and harmony 
there, but only as an expedient against foreign invasion, 
while partial and hostile combinations, heaced by Athens, 
or Thebes, or Sparta, were the current events of their 
domestic policy. 


Compared to such duties and such scenes, who can turn. 
to the obligations and field of American eloquence, 
without a thrill of spirit-stirring admiration and grati- 
tude? His office in our_unton, how full of benignity and 
peace, of justice, majesty, and truth! Where, except in 
the christian pulpit, shall we find its parallel! And why 
do we find it there? but that the christian ministry are, 
like him, the advocates of purity, forbearance, and love. 
How delightfui, how honorable the task, to calm the 
angry passions, to dissipate error, to reconcile prejudice, 
to banish jealousy, and silence the voice of selfishness! — 
But American eloquence inust likewise cultivate a fixed, 
unalterable devotion to’ the union; a frank, generous, 
ardent attachment of section to section, of state to state; 
and in the citizen, liberal sentiments, towards the rulers, 
and cordial love for,his countrymen... Nor is this all. Let 
the American orator comprehend, and live up to the 
grand conception; that the union ig the: property of the 
world, nowless than of ourselves; ‘that it is a part of the 
divine scheme for the. moral government of the earth, as 
the solar system is.a part of the mechanism of the heav- 
ens, that it is destined, whilst traveling from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, like the ascending sun, to shed its glorious 
influence backward on the state of Europe, .and forward 
on the empires of Asia. Let him comprehend its ‘sub- 
lime relations to time and eternity; to God and man; to 
the most precious hopes, the most solemn obligations, and 
the highest happiness of human. kind. And what an elo- 
‘quence must that be whose source of power and, wisdom 
ig God himself; the objects of whose influence are all 
the nations of the earth; whose sphere of duty is co-ex- 
tensive with all that is sublime in religion,. beautiful in 
morals, commanding in intellect, and touching in humani- 
ty. How comprehensive, and therefore how wise and 
benevolent, must then be the genius of American elo- 
quence, compared tothe narrow-minded, narrow-hearted, 
and therefore selfish, eloquence of Greece and Rome. 
How striking is the contrast, between the universal social 
spirit of the former, and the individual, exclusive charac- 
ter of thelatter. The boundary of this is the horizon of 
a plain; the circle of that the horizon of a mountain sum- 
mit. Be it then the duty of American eloquence to speak, 
to write, to act, in the cause of christianity, patriotism, 
and literature; in the cause of justice, humanity, virtue, 
and truth; in the cause of the people, of the union, of the 
whole human race, and of the unborn of every clime and 
age. ‘Then shall American eloquerice, the personification 
of Truth, Beauty, and Love, . 


‘ . 





walk the earth, that she may-hear her name 
Still hymn’d and honor’d by the grateful voice 
Of human kind, and in her fame rejoice.’ ” 





‘Lrreragy Norices.— Oration on the comparative el- 
ements and duties of Grecian and American’ eloquence.” 
By Thomas Smith Grimké.—On Josiah -Drake’s counter 
may be found the eloquent address of the late Mr. Grimké, 
delivered before the Erodelphian society of Miami uni- 
versity, on the 23d. September last, at their ninth anni- 
versary celebration. A further notice of this production, 
with an abstract, occupies the three preceding columns. 
We have given this abstract, in order that the réader who 
may not have it in his power to refer to the oration itself, 





society. He must be the champion of woman; he must re- 














may be able to form somie estimate of its contents. It is 


the production of one who had studied the subject tho- 
roughly; and if conviction do not follow its, perusal, it will 
not be because there was not a sufficiency of ability em- 
ployed. ©. ih oh 
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of this work is before us. “We have.not had time to read 
it attentively, but, from a brief examination, we are sat- 
isfied it will rank inferiot,to’none of its predecessors. By 
the way, how happens it, that to praise this magazine 
is quitewnfashionable? _ For our-liyes, we can’t tell. It 
cannot be that the sober judgment, dr sound sense of the 
reading community, deems it inferior to some of its cotem- 
poraries whose ‘praises are wind-blown from Maine to 
Florida. | We leave the question to be answered by others; 
remaining the while quité’content with the amount of 
pleasure and profit which we are in the habit of deriving 
from its classical pages.—We have read the poem called - 
the ‘Dream “of the Sepulchre,’ contained in the present 
number} and written by Mr. Fairfield, and cannot refrain 
from expressing some little of the admiration which its 
perusal awakened within us,’ It is a production brilliant, 
noble, and spitited. It is too long for our columns, or we 
should enrich them with it. 


The Works of Mrs. Sherwood.—We have received from 
Josiah Drake, Main street, the sixth volume of the uni- 
form edition of the works of Mrs. Sherwood. Tospeakof 
the merits of any of the tales written by this lady, would 
be’ useless; as she holds an exalted rank among the wri- 
ters of fiction by the common consent of critics. Many of 
those readers, who are constantly on’the look out for new 
works, might be gleaning more profit by going back afew 
‘years and perusing the works of some of the writers not 
quite so recent. And among those, there are but few we 
would recommend in preference to Mrs. Sherwood. There 
is something for them to love here besides vice veiled by 
flimsy apologies. We wish some of them would ‘call on 
Mr. Drake, procure a copy, and make the experiment. 

“American Almanac, and Repository of Useful Knowl- 
edge, for 1835.”—Josiah -Drake has just received this . 
work, the most valuable by far of all our annuals, 





New work.—In the list of new publications an- 
nounced as forthcoming in England, is a treatise on A- 
tiology, which is to define the nature and limits of cer- 
tainty and probability. 





Oriernat. Western TALEs.—Number two of the series 
of Original Western Tales, appears in this week’s paper. 
We promise the lovers.of good stories a fine treat, in the 
third number of the.series. 
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MARRIAGES. 

On Wednesday evening, the 12th instant, by the Rev. 
Mr, Hornady, Mr. Thomas Cottingham of this city, to 
Miss Sarah Mills Stoms, daughter of Mr. Jacob Stoms, of 
Dearborn’ county, Indiana. 





. DEATHS. 

In Philadelphia, on the 29th ultimo, Elizabeth, wife of 
Christian Donaldson, of this city, Of the deceased it can 
truly, be said, that in the various interesting relations she 
was called onto sustain, she faithfully discharged her du- 
ties. She was an affectionate wife, a fond mother, a sym- 
pathising friend; and a pious christian. By those whc 
knew. her best, her worth was most highly appreciated.— 
During a long and trying sickness, she manifested that 
fortitude and resignation which are only the accompani- 
ments of a spirit at peace with its maker. She is gone; 
but the memory of her virtues wil] long remain, and be 
fondly cherished by those to whom. in life she was most 
dear, 


In this city, on thé 3d inst., Charles, son of Capt. Jo- 
seph Pierce, in the twelfth year of hisage. In the un- 
expected decease of this interesting youth, his family 
have sustained atrying bereavement. Spirited, amiable, 
and:sprightly, he gave much proinise of future ‘usefulness. 
But, alas! before the flower had expanded, and. its fra- 
grance gone forth, the chilling frost of death nipped it, and 
it has closed foréver.., : 


In this city on the 18th of October, of cholera, Mr. Caleb 
Lewis, in the twenty-fifth year of his age. The deceas- 
ed was formerly of Philadelphia, and wasa sterling. busi 
ness man, and one whose daily walks were the admiration 








of all who enjoyed the pleasure of his acquaintance. 
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The birds, when win - ter shades the sky, 


a--+ = way; Where laughing isles in sun-shine lie, 














mear, When fertune’s sun startled if a cloud appear, And 
— —_—— 


‘ 





But when from winter's howling plains, Love, like that bird, when a prammantal throng, 
‘_ Each other warbler’s Wi th fortune’s sun depa rt 
The te gaew bird stil remains, Still it Pagers wi with its siooneta song, 
And chirrups *midst the blast; - nestles on the heart, : 
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